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The editorial work on the volume is generally satisfactory although in 
a foot-note on page 111 the editor follows the obsolete and untenable 
tradition assigning to Judge Nathan Sargent the credit for having given 
the whig party its name. 

Aethue C. Cole 

Joseph H. Choate. New Englander, New Yorker, lawyer, ambassador. 

By Theron G. Strong. (New York: Dodd, Mead and company, 

1917. 390 p. $3.00) 
This is a disappointing sketch. It is parsimonious of biographical de- 
tail, it gives no satisfying glimpse of the profession of law of which 
Choate was the greatest ornament of his day, it does not display the dip- 
lomatic background against which he acted as ambassador in cementing 
a spiritual alliance between the United States and Great Britain. It 
gives little more than a body of fragments upon his standing as raconteur 
and post-prandial orator; and even here it tells few details that are not 
already common property. Among the few fragments of information 
that it includes is an account of the work of Charles F. Southmayd in 
laying down the legal foundation for the reversal of the income tax of 
1894. Mr. Southmayd, the former senior partner of Mr. Choate 's law 
firm, and as eccentric as elderly lawyers can well be, had retired from 
active practice in 1884. He emerged from his retirement to volunteer 
a brief against the income tax because of his ' ' strong idea of the right of 
property being at the foundation of civilized government," and it was 
' ' his masterful brief that drove the entering wedge which by its cleavage 
demolished the Act." For his services in this suit Mr. Choate received 
$34,000. 

F. L. P. 

Early life and letters of GeneraH Thomas J. Jackson ("Stonewall" Jack- 
son). By Thomas Jackson Arnold. (New York and Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell company, 1916. 379 p. $2.00 net) 
Much has been written about Stonewall Jackson the soldier, but as yet 
the world knows little of the more human side of the man — of his fam- 
ily and friends, his boyhood days, and his every day life before the war. 
This gap in the history of Jackson's life is now filled, as well as it is 
now possible to fill it, by his nephew's volume of mingled reminiscence, 
tradition, history, and correspondence. Thomas Jackson Arnold w^as the 
son of Jackson 's only sister, who corresponded regularly with her brother 
and whose home was Jackson's home until he was married. The young 
nephew also lived for a year with Jackson at the Virginia military insti- 
tute. Consequently, his recollections as well as his editorial work and 
researches in family history possess both interest and value. 
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The volume contains twenty-five chapters of which only one is given 
wholly to the civil war period. But much is made known about Jack- 
son's youth, his life at West Point, his experiences in the Mexican war 
and in the United States army afterwards, his work at the "Virginia mil- 
itary institute, his home life, and his personality. There are thirteen 
good illustrations and of the letters none have been published heretofore. 
It is in keeping with the Jackson tradition for us to be told by the 
nephew that his uncle believed in "system, method and discipline" in 
every human activity, but it is somewhat unsettling when we read that 
he was not a fatalist, not a zealot in religion, that for a time he was an 
Episcopalian, and only somewhat accidentally became a Presbyterian, 
that while in Mexico he made a serious study of the Roman Catholic 
faith. Further, the nephew declares that Jackson was an all-round 
human individual, with a sense of humor and without peculiarities or 
eccentricities. 

This view of Jackson's personality is confirmed, at least in part, by 
the correspondence which discloses that the future general was a fre- 
quent letter writer, was much interested in children and in friends, that 
he went with pleasure into Mexican society, and while stationed in New 
York found enjoyment in frequent soirees and felt equal to purchasing 
bonnets for lady friends. The professional pedagogue might not now 
agree with Jackson 's views as to the proper methods of teaching spelling 
and foreign languages, nor would the physician subscribe unreservedly 
to his directions in regard to health, diet, and medicine, but it would 
appear that Jackson put them all into practice with fair success. 

Jackson's youth was spent under hard conditions in a western rather 
than a southern environment. All his life he had to be careful of his 
expenditures and evidences of his frugal habits show in his letters. 
While at West Point he gaive aid to his sister out of his cadet pay, and 
later he furnished the funds to establish a half-brother. Among other 
things we learn that the pay of an officer of Jackson's rank in Mexico 
was from $90 to $104 a month, and that several years later while in 
Florida it was $70 to $84 a month. He began his work at the Virginia 
military institute at $1200 a year. 

Glimpses here and there in the letters inform us of the slowness of 
transportation in the middle west, the imperfect facilities for transmit- 
ting money and valuables, the political and social customs of the people, 
and the like. Jackson was opposed to secession when it came, but he 
had evidently long expected trouble to come in regard to slavery. The 
following extracts are taken from the letters relating to the affairs of a 
young half-brother, Wirt Woodson, who was being set up in the west by 
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Jackson: (1) "I do not want him to go into a free state if it can be 
avoided for he would probably become an abolitionist; and then in the 
event of trouble between North and South he would stand on one side 
and we on the other;" (2) he planned to buy lands in Kansas, for "Kan- 
sas will almost certainly be a free state and this will give the advantage 
of a free state in selling should I, years hence, wish to dispose of them ; ' ' 
(3) "I design . . . locating some land in a Northern state but . . . 
am a little afraid to put much there for fear that in a dissolution of the 
Union the property of Southerners may be confiscated." 

Walter L. Fleming 

Memoirs of Colonel John S. Moshy. Edited by Charles Wells Russell. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and company, 1917. 414 p. $3.00 net) 

This is one of the most fascinating volumes of reminiscences dealing 
with the civil war that has come under the reviewer's notice. Most of 
the book, naturally, is devoted to the author's military exploits, hence it 
is to be regretted, little is told of Mosby's early life. F^r instance, 
though his wife is frequently mentioned, there is no account of the 
marriage. 

No citations of authorities are given, thus the volume is less valuable 
to the serious student of military history than it might be. This is 
especially true of the controversial parts, such as chapter xii, which 
deals with Stuart's cavalry during Lee's second invasion of the north. 
The chapter is a condensation and revision of Mosby's Stuart's cavalry 
in the Gettyshurg campaign. 

The last two chapters deal with Colonel Mosby's personal recollections 
of Generals Lee and Grant. Throughout the work, Mosby's own per- 
sonality is revealed in a most attractive style, making the book a most 
readable one. 

The presswork is good, the proof-reading well done. Besides a map 
of the scene of Mosby's campaigns there are sixteen illustrations, some 
of them excellent. There is an index and Mr. Russell's introduction 
strikes an appropriate keynote for the volume. 

MiLLEDGE L. BONHAM, Jr. 

Samuel Jordan Kirkwood. By Dan Elbert Clark. [Iowa biographical 
series, edited by Benjamin F. Shambaugh] (Iowa City: State his- 
torical society of Iowa, 1917. 464 p. .$2.00) 
The changing theory and practice of warfare receives new evidence 
from the modem study of the civil war. When the First Iowa regiment 
became too slender for further use in the civil war because of losses and 
expirations of enlistments. Governor Samuel J. Kirkwood refused to 



